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& AS Christmas approaches we're well into our 

2006-2007 program, with many fascinating 
talks and excursions to look back on and more to 
look forward to in the new year. Although our next 
general meeting is not till February, there are plenty 
of activities in the program for January, so make 
sure you have got your new calendars marked up, 
starting with our half-day excursion along the 
Barwon on Saturday 13th. If you're planning to 
attend the Mt Baw Baw campout, please see the 
notice on page 5 and get your bookings in as soon 
as possible. 


We've had good attendances at activities this year, 
but our membership has remained static with only a 
small number of new members. Why not make a 
New Year's resolution to invite a friend, neighbour 


and encourage them to become members. As well 
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Tonight's speaker is ... 
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or acquaintance to a meeting or excursion next year look forward to seeing you in the New Year. 





...Deborah Evans 


as new members, we're also going to be needing to 
fill a number of committee positions for the next 
Club year so we really need to be finding some 
‘new blood’. 


Summer is a comin’ in 

Watching a small family of White-winged Choughs 
attending to a demanding youngster in the grounds 
of a conference centre north of Canberra last week 
was a reminder that this is a family time in the 
natural world as well as in the human one. So don't 
forget to take a break from feeding relatives and 
bucketing water onto your gardens to get out and 
enjoy the bush over the summer break. 


Finally, on behalf of the Committee, I'd like to wish 
you all a very happy and safe Festive Season and 
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... GFNC member, Rosalind Smallwood, is showing photographs taken at the ANN Campout in the High 


Country last summer. 


At the February meeting ... 


.. John Sherwood will talk about the management of Lake Connewarre. 


A happy and sate Christmas to all. 


GFNC website 


The photograph on the front cover, by Lorraine Phelan, is of butterflies on 


Dianella amoena growing in a pot in the garden. They had just separated after 
mating and were stationary for a number of minutes. Dave King identified them 
as Skippers. He said they have a habit of raising their forewings vertically when 
at rest. They are of the family Hesperiidae, and the species probably 
Ocybadistes walkeri sothis. A common name is Yellow-banded Dart. 


Any observations (plant, mammal, 
bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be 
emailed to the GFNC email address or 
phoned to Barry Lingham (5255 4291) 
so that they can be incorporated onto 
the site frequently. The photograph on the back cover, by Lorraine Phelan, is of Myrtle Beech 
Nothofagus cunninghamii. 

GFNC Web page: 
http://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/ Members are encouraged to 


arrive early at general meetings. 


Mailing roster 


e-mail address: 


afnc@vicnet.net.au December Polly Cutcliffe 


The room will be open at 7.15 pm to 
allow members to chat to other 
members and visitors. 





This month 


his Month to be written but here | am sitting and 
ruminating. 


Now, there is this friend of my daughter who has this 
family of four ‘entertaining crows' with their perennial nest 
behind their house. From their back window they watch 
this year’s crop of young ones ‘playing'—picking up sticks, 
flying up, then dropping them. And the resident Homo 
sapiens are really enjoying their company—on their patch. 


And this morning there is Ron here to sort out our 
‘software’. Noticing the Geelong Naturalist he asked if 
Trevor Pescott was still an active member. 'Yes’, | replied, 
‘apart from being a few seconds slower over a 100 metres 
sprint.’ And then we talked about his work surveying 
mammals and its importance. 


Then | showed him the photographs of ‘our’ Powerful Owls 
and the one | took the other day of the Frogmouth family of 
four and how hard they were to see against the 
background. And this led to Ron relating his experience 
with a spider on a tree trunk that was so well 
camouflaged... and so it went on. 
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Tawny Frogmouths 
Photo: Joe Hubbard 


...Joe Hubbard 


And | was going to write about Powerful Owls using a 
small pine plantation, which is close to their regular 
nesting hollow, as a year-long retreat. And there were 
those four Tawny Frogmouths in a pine tree, and like the 
owls, so close to town. 


Oh well, | suppose all this goes to show that the 
appreciation and interest in nature is not the sole preserve 
of we Field Nats and our ilk. 


That's good to know! 


Looking back 

Fyansford—Barwon River 26.12.05 

The day was cooling down with the approaching dusk. 
Shadows were lengthening and reaching out across quiet 
backwaters and deep pools. Day creatures, some noisily, 
were settling in for the night, whilst those, which welcome 
the dark, were stirring. 


Two Kookaburras chased, then landed in the gum above, 
and in a chorus bade farewell, a late Black-faced Cuckoo- 
shrike carried supper for a fledgling. As we watched, Val 
found the juvenile Rufous Night Heron and its reflection, at 
the river’s edge, and so hard to distinguish from the 
background of reeds. 


Intermittently, Reed Warblers and a Little Grassbird, put 
the final touches to a busy day. 


From the pines came the single raucous calls of the Night 
Herons as they roused and flew out to their feeding 
stations. One flew upstream and landed on a well used, 
white-washed rock in the centre of the river, whilst another 
flew on to return to perch above it on an overhanging 
branch. 


As we turned to go, eyes straining to make out Black 
Ducks and their rippling Vs and the Dusky Moorhen on its 
floating nest, we passed an invisible Yellow Robin and its 
mournful piping. 


A few smudges of pink signalled day's end, whilst Venus... 


Corellas! A late to roost flock flew somewhere over there 
in the dark—their 'quavering falsetto calls' cutting across 
the moment. 


Pas de deux, or ‘You're making my head spin 
and I've got a headache' 


Clunes—Campelltown 28.12.05 

This was something special. We had stopped to watch two 
distant Brolgas beside a farm dam, a small lake really, that 
had matured into a bird-friendly wetland. 


The sharp-eyed birds saw us too and stalked off behind 

some trees. There one, | assumed the male, began this 

remarkable and beautiful display. Several times it circled 
Continued next page... 
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the other with a series of buoyant and graceful jumps. 
Each jump was accompanied by synchronous beats of 
wings and the lowering of its head towards its partner. 
Then it stopped, to fly away a short distance, trailing its 
long legs with feet caressing the water. Then it returned 
feet still trailing, to repeat the dance. 


The other bird appeared unimpressed by all this and at the 
conclusion of the dance, both walked back to the wetland. 


To get you going... 
First let me say—take into account these unusual weather 
conditions when using information given. 


Brolgas. A few can be found in our area. In July 2006, two 
were seen at Pt Henry and the Moolap saltworks, and in 
October, in Reedy Lake off Woods Road. See Melways 
467 for a couple of ways to access Reedy Lake. 


Lake Weering (probably dry!) near Cressy has, in the past, 
been a good place to see them and Cape Barren Geese. 
Robert Missen reported 60 geese in April this year. As 
wetlands shrink and disappear, check for congregations of 
water birds on the few remaining. 


Something easier with an option of coffee and cake—Pt 
Lonsdale. Start your walk across the road from the shops 
on the seaward side of the children's playground. Follow 
the path along the cliff tops to the lighthouse which 
provides an excellent lookout. If it's low tide, another 
option is to access the beach via the steps at the Rip 
Lookout carpark and walk around the Point to find steps 
back up to the Lighthouse. From here, on the now 
exposed reefs, you could see Black-faced Cormorants, 
Common Terns, and always the unexpected. Recently | 
saw a Sooty Oystercatcher. As you retrace your steps 
along the cliff top path, you could find a Singing 
Honeyeater atop the shrubbery. And before you leave, 
shout yourself coffee and cake from one of the shops. And 
if you're like me—avoid the crowds! 


Another year just about gone and a good time to say 
thankyou to the team involved in the publication and 
distribution of the Naturalist, 2006. I'm sure its readers 
would share these sentiments. 

And three cheers for the rest of us. 


Cheers! Cheers! Cheers! 


Hydrogeology: landscape evolution in the Lake Corangamite and 
Moorabool River Catchments 
Tim Evans, General meeting 2 November 2006 


“fae Evans is an independent geologist with 11 years 
experience in the minerals industry having been 
involved in mineral exploration, mining and geotechnical 
engineering. He has recently completed a MSc and has 
researched the Corangamite and West Moorabool 
catchments. 


Overview 

Tim's presentation focused on the geology with an 
emphasis on groundwater flows of the West Moorabool 
catchment and the Corangamite lakes district. He also 
discussed general water issues in relation to the Central 
Victorian Sustainable Water Strategy. Geology, 
topography and climate are the main influences on 
hydrogeology—affecting water chemistry as well as 
groundwater flows. Rivers in the area are the Moorabool 
River that drains from the central highlands in the Ballarat 
area and joins the Barwon River just west of Geelong, the 
Woady Yaloak River that historically drained part of the 
Victorian Volcanic Plains into Lake Corangamite before 
being diverted into the Barwon River, and finally the 
Barwon River that drains the northern slopes of the Otway 
Ranges through Lake Connewarre, ending at Barwon 
Heads. 


West Moorabool 

Underlying geology in the West Moorabool area consists 
of an extensive granite body with surrounding hills 
composed of sandstones and slates with other granite 
outcrops. Much of this is covered by basalt from earlier 
volcanic activity. The basalt layer now forming the surface 
is intersected with sandstone and slate hills and granite 
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intrusions. During the first phase of volcanic eruptions of 
4—5 million years ago old river valleys were in-filled, 
interrupting drainage and forming gold bearing deep leads. 
A second phase of volcanic eruptions occurred around 

2.5 million years ago, further in-filling the existing 
landscape. This was a period of major volcanic activity 
with many eruption points and coincided with the activity 
around Lake Corangamite. Aquifers were formed during 
this period including the Bungaree Water Supply 
Protection Area, which is the major aquifer in the district. 
The final phase of volcanic activity occurred approximately 
one million years ago. This didn't blanket the landscape 
with basalt but resulted in the formation of many scoria 
cones that can form rapid recharge areas. The various 
volcanic phases all formed different groundwater systems. 
Shallower systems up to 15 metres deep formed in the 
newer volcanics while deeper systems formed in the deep 
leads, some in excess of 500 metres. Groundwater has to 
be considered in three dimensions as it can move in all 
directions. As it is influenced by gravity, groundwater flows 
from recharge areas or high points to lower areas where it 
discharges. There are hundreds of government bores and 
many private bores where it can be monitored. As granite 
is quite impervious to water if forms barriers that divide the 
different systems. Most groundwater in this area heads 
south, coming off granite divides. As a rule groundwater in 
the West Moorabool system gradually increases in salinity 
as it heads south. 


It is common for groundwater systems to interact with 
rivers. Rivers have components of surface runoff from 
rainfall and often a small component of groundwater. 


Variations in groundwater level occur over time due to 
climate or extraction. These may be seasonal variations 
due to rainfall or longer term variations due to droughts or 
wet years. Some observation bores in the West Moorabool 
catchment show a gradual decline in levels; however, 
there has not been a rapid decline. Historical data show 
that groundwater tables were not drastically affected 
following the massive land clearing resulting from the gold 
rush. 


Measuring chlorofluorocarbons, a refrigerant gas 
developed after World War II, can date groundwater. If 
there is no chlorofluorocarbon present the water must be 
greater than sixty years. Carbon 14 dating can be used to 
determine the age of older water. 


Salinity in surface water in the West Moorabool tends to 
follow variations in rainfall. It rises during periods of low 
rainfall and returns to lower levels during periods of higher 
rainfall. Prolonged dry periods such as we are 
experiencing now can cause a significant spike in salinity. 


What we have discovered about groundwater in the West 
Moorabool: 
e geological conditions have provided a valuable 
groundwater resource 
e groundwater quantity and quality are exceptionally 
good 
e groundwater flow directions and partitions in the 
aquifer have been defined 
e locations and extents of the deep leads 
e aquifers are quickly recharged 
e groundwater system seems robust (relatively 
unaffected by historical land-use changes and the 
run of dry years to date). 


Further research in the West Moorabool system will cover: 
e complete geological framework for the entire 
Moorabool River 
e sample and test groundwater (chemistry & age) 
e groundwater/surface water interactions 
e model the effect of groundwater use on the 
surface water quality. 


Geology and groundwater flow systems of 


the Corangamite Lakes district 

Approximately eight million years ago a shallow sea 
extended from the Otway Ranges in the south to the 
Central Highlands to the north. This formed the Hanson 
Plains sands that now underlie the Colac sub basin. As the 
sea receded around five million years ago, multiple 
beachfronts were formed leaving large sand hills that were 
later covered by basalt flows. The Woady Yaloak and 
Curdies Rivers formed the main drainage system until it 
was interrupted by volcanic activity. The final phase 
around 30-60 thousand years ago largely formed the 
landscape as we see it today and completely altered the 
drainage pattens. The Red Rock complex of scoria cones 
and crater lakes were formed together with the stony rises 
on either side of Lake Corangamite. Lunettes and beach 
deposits were formed by prevailing winds on the east side 
of Lake Corangamite and other lakes. 


The principal groundwater resource is the Warrion Water 
Supply Protection Area to the east of Lake Corangamite 
that has its main aquifer in the newer volcanics. Similarly 
to the West Moorabool there are numerous government 
observation bores and hundreds of private bores that can 
be monitored. Groundwater tables are generally shallow 
around Lake Corangamite, being less than seven metres 
with basalt about 40 metres depth. In the south deep sand 
aquifers from the Dillwyn and Eastern View formations 
form the Barwon Downs borefield that is important for 
Geelong's water supply. 


Lakes Corangamite, Cundare and Beeac are terminal 
lakes that trap any surface water flowing, in leading to 
concentrations of salinity. In contrast Lake Colac is partly 
fed by groundwater from Red Rock that flushes through 
the lake towards Birregurra Creek and the Barwon River 
leaving much fresher water in the lake. 


Lake Corangamite catchment issues include: 

e environmental flows—how much is getting into the 
lake versus how much is diverted 

e management of wetlands—rising salinity leading 
to species change in world class Ramsar listed 
wetlands 

e surface water management and drainage resulting 
from the Woady Yaloak Diversion scheme of 1959 

e groundwater/surface water interactions 

e long-term low rainfall periods 

e Warrion Water Supply Protection Area sustainable 
yield 

e deep aquifers (Dillwyn) sustainable yield 

e nutrients—rising nitrate levels in a terminal lake 

e Pirron Yaloak and Woady Yaloak salinity is 
gradually increasing. 

e most of the salt load in Woady Yaloak (main 
surface input) goes into the Barwon system due to 
the diversion 

e water table has generally been static to falling 
slightly (largely caused by climatic conditions) 

e Woady Yaloak discharge at Cressy—water flows 
have been very low with rising salinity 


Major issues in both systems are: 

e Moorabool River—a highly stressed river with very 
little environmental flow and rising salinity affecting 
domestic supply 

e water quality of Lake Corangamite—rising salinity 
and lower lake levels pose the risk of salt affecting 
surrounding land and infrastructure 

e increasing surface water salinity 

e Bungaree WSPA sustainable yield and water 
rights issues 

e groundwater and surface water interactions 

e introduction and use of recycled water (Lake 
Wendouree, industry) 

e improved water conservation measures and public 
education 

e improve infrastructure connectivity—Ballarat 
Pipeline, Cosgrove Reservoir 

e water trading 

e building planning regulations to enforce water 
conservation, use of grey water 


Continued on next page... 
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e recover water for environmental flows 
e development of bore fields—Jan Juc aquifer, 
Cardigan aquifer and Barwon Downs aquifer. 


Assets at risk: 
e urban water supply for the cities of Geelong and 
Ballarat 
e Ramsar listed wetlands 
e infrastructure and land productivity. 


Useful References 
e CCMA website www.ccma.vic.gov.au 
e CCMA Salinity Action Plan background reports 
(2003) 
e CCMA Groundwater Flow Systems report (2002) 
e Sustainable Water Strategy—Central Region 
e Proceedings Royal Society Vic (2004), Vol. 116(1) 


Colac Lakes excursion 
19 November 2006 


ollowing on from the November theme of Geology and 

Hydrogeology, nine GFNC members visited Lake 
Colac and Red Rock. A pleasant sunny day of mid to high 
twenties and no wind at all proved to be enjoyable. The 
day consisted of a circuit of Lake Colac, visiting the few 
available areas of public access, with a diversion on the 
way round to Red Rock for some great views of the 
surrounding country. Due to the time of year in a very dry 
season we didn't worry too much about looking at plants, 
and any animals were elusive. Luckily the birds made up 
for it—fifty-three species in all and a few good finds as 
well. 


First stop was at Meredith Park just off the Colac—Cressy 
Road, on the north-west corner of Lake Colac, the largest 
freshwater lake in Victoria, although it is getting more 
saline. It is extremely turbid and carries a high nutrient 
load, the result of years of effluent and stormwater 
finishing up in a blind lake. Water naturally flows into the 
lake from two creeks on either side of the town or seeps in 
from the basalt country on the north, east and west sides, 
but this has been greatly reduced in recent years. A major 
source of water now is treated sewerage from the Barwon 
Water plant on the outskirts of Colac. 


Meredith Park is a camping and picnic area that faces 
towards the south west and, apart from the foreshore of 
Colac, is one of only two areas of easy public access. 
Most of the lake is freehold title right to the edge and is not 
fenced to exclude livestock. At Meredith Park a large 
basalt rocky point separates a sandy beach and a wide 
mud flat. Not much native vegetation is left here and most 
of the trees are old pines—a perfect spot to set the 
spotting scopes up and start the bird list. Nobody ventured 
too far here looking for flora and fauna. A few small skinks 
were seen but no snakes. Large carp were quite active, 
jumping out of the water. As we were about to leave, a 
Willie Wagtail put on a show attending to its nest in a large 
pine tree. And to top it off two White-plumed Honeyeaters 
were observed building a nest in a gum tree. 


Next stop was the lookout on top of Red Rock near Alvie. 
Red Rock is a complex of maars and scoria cones with 
very steep sides. No water was in the cones on this visit 
and probably hasn’t been for quite a while. Views were 
terrific with the day clear and calm, an unusual occurrence 
for this place. Mount William could be seen in the distance 
as well as all along the Otway Ridge and many other 
smaller mountains and cones. A clear view was had of 
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Lake Colac plus Lake Beeac and Lake Corangamite, both 
of which are hyper-saline. Many irrigation sprays could be 
seen working on farm land around here with the water 
being pumped out of the Warrion aquifer. 
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Red Rock 
Photo: Neil Mclnnes 





GFNC members at Red Rock. 


Photo: Neil Mclnnes 


Lunch was eaten under an old Red Gum at Rossmoyne 

Park on the western edge of Lake Colac. This little-known 
park that is managed by Parks Victoria turned out to be a 
treat too with plenty of birds. The surrounding area here is 





Photo: Neil McInnes 





Pink water in the effluent pond at Cororooke. 
Photo: Neil McInnes 


very rocky basalt but once again the reptiles were in 
hiding. The vulnerable Striped Legless Lizard Delma impar 
has been reported here, together with the Corangamite 
Water Skink, but neither were seen. 


After lunch we climbed the fence to explore the effluent 
pond next to the park. This pond contains vivid pink waste 
water from the milk factory at Cororooke. Thanks to 
Fontera for giving permission to enter. Not many birds 


were using the pond but quite a few Whiskered Terns 


were flying around. 


Our final stop was the Colac foreshore near the Botanic 
Gardens. We walked from here along the new walking 
track to the bird reserve. The beach adjacent to the 
walking track is quite wide with lots of birds making use of 
it. There was a good cover of water on the bird reserve 
and plenty of action there as well. On our return to the 
vehicles, a keen-eyed member spotted an unusual bird 
that was identified, after much discussion, and 
consultation with field guides, to be a Wood Sandpiper. An 
uncommon migrant feeding among Sharp-tailed 


Sandpipers. 


Although we had a good look at some basalt areas as well 
as other volcanic features, this trip turned out to be one for 
the birdos. Anybody looking for plants would need to visit 


earlier in the season. 


Birds 

Black Swan 
Australian Shelduck 
Australasian Shoveler 
Grey Teal 

Chestnut Teal 

Grebe sp. 

Little Pied Cormorant 
Little Black Cormorant 
Great Cormorant 
Australian Pelican 
White-faced Heron 
White-necked Heron 
Great Egret 

Nankeen Night Heron 
Australian White Ibis 
Royal Spoonbill 
Yellow-billed Spoonbill 
Whistling Kite 

Swamp Harrier 

Brown Falcon 

Purple Swamphen 
Dusky Moorhen 
Eurasian Coot 

Wood Sandpiper 
Sharp-tailed Sandpiper 
Black-winged Stilt 
Red-capped Plover 


Black-fronted Dotterel 

Red-kneed Dotterel 

Masked Lapwing 

Silver Gull 

Caspian Tern 

Whiskered Tern 

Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 

Long-billed Corella 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 

Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo 

Superb Fairy-wren 

Yellow-rumped Thornbill 

Red Wattlebird 

White-plumed Honeyeater 
(nest x2) 

Magpie-lark 

Willie Wagtail (+ nest) 

Black-faced Cuckoo-Shrike 

Australian Magpie 

Little Raven 

Richard's Pipit 

House Sparrow 

European Greenfinch 

European Goldfinch 

Welcome Swallow 

Clamorous Reed-Warbler 

Common Starling 


Total: 53 





Baw Baw campout 
...Dick Southcombe 


via Princes Highway to the Drouin 
overpass at Robin Hood, turn left and 
travel through Drouin West and Neerim 
South to Piedmont on the Yarra 
Junction—Noojee. Road (about 32 km). 
Travel through Noojee, lvy Creek and 
Yanjil to Baw Baw Alpine Village (about 
51 km).The RACV VICROADS State 
Wide Touring Guide—similar to 
Melway—is an excellent publication for 
travelling in Victoria. It includes 100+ 


rrive 4.00 pm Thursday 25 January, extended cut-off date of Friday 

depart 10.00 Wednesday 29 8 December all booked campers will be 
January. Our leaders, Kathie and Peter advised of the actual cost and 
Strickland, know the area very well and information about their lodge room. 
have arranged an interesting program. Balance from those who have paid a 


Their book Sub Alpine Flora of the Baw deposit and the full amount from late 


Baw Plateau will be very helpful and is 
available now for a pre-campout 15 December. Please make cheques 
introduction. [Cost $10. See Dick payable to Geelong Field Naturalists 
Southcombe] Mt Baw Baw and Skali ski- Club Inc. and post to PO Box 1047, 
lodges have been booked for our sole © Geelong 3220. BYO sleeping bag, 
use. This accommodation will cost blankets, towels, linen, food and usual road maps and 300+ town maps. 
$100—$120/person depending on final field notes, gear and clothing for all Kathie and Peter are looking forward to 
numbers. Within a few days after the seasons. Travel through West Gippsland a few more bookings. 


bookers is required by Friday 
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Book launch 
Birds of the Long Forest 1889-2005 


M arilyn Hewish would like to thank everyone from the club 
who has helped with the Long Forest book. Thanks 

especially to Rohan Bugg for many bird records; Trevor Pescott, 
Gordon McCarthy and Rob Mackenzie for the wonderful photos; 





Some of the Geelong Field Naturalist Club members who 
attended Marilyn's book launch —Craig Morley, Rohen 
Bugg, Marilyn Hewish, Margaret Cameron and Gordon 
McCarthy 


Photo: Kirsty Reid 


the committee for allowing us to use Eric Bound's photos; Trevor 
Pescott for officially launching the book; and all of you who have 
come on excursions to the area and who joined the festivities at 

the launch. 





Photo: Kirsty Reid 


Kingfishers 
Bird Group Meeting, 16 November 2006 


ordon McCarthy's talk at the November meeting 
featured kingfishers and was illustrated with many of 
his own photographs. 


Australia has ten species of these colourful birds, out of 
ninety species worldwide. Only two kingfishers, the 
Laughing Kookaburra and the Red-Backed Kingfisher, are 
confined to Australia. Various members of the other 
Australian kingfisher group also occur in New Zealand, 
New Guinea, south-east Asia, some Pacific Islands or the 
Middle East. 


In ancient Greek legend, the Eurasian Kingfisher was 
originally a grey bird. When it left Noah's Ark, it flew 
towards the setting sun, and its breast took on the colour 
of the sun and its back became the blue of the evening 
sky. The birds were believed to nest at sea, and the word 
‘halcyon’ meaning ‘conceived at sea' was applied to them. 
Halcyon Days are two weeks around the winter solstice 
with light winds and calm seas. In legend, this was 
arranged by the Gods for the birds' benefit. Halcyon was 
an early generic name for Sacred, Forest and Red-backed 
Kingfishers. 


There are four species of Kookaburra, two in Australia and 
two in New Guinea. 


The Laughing Kookaburra is the largest kingfisher. Some 
Aboriginals believed that the dawn chorus of Kookaburras 
woke the sun for the day. Kookaburras are long-lived 
birds, surviving up to twenty years and consequently have 
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a low reproduction rate. Mated pairs are sedentary and 
defend a territory. The young are reared for three to four 
months, then remain as helpers for about four years. 
Gordon described the chicks as looking like Pterodactyls. 
With the parents and helpers rearing the offspring, 
breeding is usually very successful. The range extends 
from Cape York in Queensland around the east coast to 


‘the Eurasian Kingfisher was 
originally a grey bird. When it left 
Noah's Ark, it flew towards the 
setting sun, and its breast took 
on the colour of the sun and its 
back became the blue of the 
evening sky. ' 


Eyre Peninsula in SA. Kookaburras have been introduced 
into south-western Australia, where they are considered a 
pest species. They prefer open woodland and nest in tree 
hollows. Everybody knows how cheeky these birds can be. 
While trapped by rain at Carnarvon Gorge, Gordon and his 
friends were running low on food, and he had a chop 
snatched from his hand by a Kookaburra. He said he 
ceased to be a nature lover immediately. In the wild, 
Kookaburras usually eat frogs, snakes, lizards and small 


birds. Gordon was watching a Rufous Whistlers' nest 
when a Kookaburra arrived and also began to watch. The 
whistlers wouldn't return to the nest, but the Kookaburra 
was determined to stay even though Gordon threw sticks 
at it and tried to chase it away. The smaller Blue-winged 
Kookaburra of northern Australia prefers mangroves and 
paperbark forests. Several distinct races occur across 


northern Australia. The call of the Blue-winged Kookaburra 


is described as a ‘maniacal laugh’. 


The small, brightly coloured Yellow-billed Kingfisher is a 
tropical species. The call is similar to a Fan-tailed 
Cuckoo's but it doesn't fall in pitch. Gordon went with a 
group to Iron Range National Park on Cape York, and he 
and Rohan Bugg were desperate to see these birds. Even 
though someone else in the party saw one, Gordon and 
Rohan were unlucky. At that point, they gave up hope. 
Then in breaking daylight at Wenlock River, Gordon was 
roused from sleep by an excited Rohan, who had heard a 
bird calling. Gordon imitated the call, and a pair came in 
and perched in a dead tree over their heads. The whole 
camp was treated to great views. Unfortunately it was still 
too dark for the photographs to show much colour. The 
New Guinea members of this species have grey backs, 
while the Australian birds have bright green backs. 
Apparently they do not move between New Guinea and 
Australia and birds from the two areas do not interbreed. 


Sacred Kingfishers are the most common kingfishers in 
the Geelong region, but have a wide geographical 
distribution in Australia, New Zealand, some Pacific 
islands, New Guinea and parts of south-east Asia. They 
prefer open woodland with large old trees and open 
ground, and they eat small invertebrates and reptiles. 
Gordon showed photos of birds from Durdidwarrah, Ocean 
Grove Nature Reserve and New Zealand. The male birds 
are usually a brighter blue on the wings than the females, 
but the colours vary considerably. They seem to be 
declining locally, and have not nested recently in some 
areas where they were formerly common, such as the 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, Bannockburn Bush and 
Inverleigh Common. During question time, Barry Lingham 
told us how he had seen a pair of Sacred Kingfishers 
repeatedly flying at and slamming into a gum tree for half 
an hour as they excavated a nest hollow, and the sound of 
the impacts could be heard about 150 metres away. 


Mangrove Kingfishers, now called Collared Kingfishers to 


distinguish them from the African Mangrove Kingfisher, are 


found from the Dead Sea through to Polynesia. In 
Australia, they occur almost exclusively in mangroves, but 


use different habitats in other countries. They are similar to 


Sacred Kingfishers in appearance but are slightly larger 
and greener and have a larger bill. Where their range 
overlaps with the Sacred, care is needed in identification, 
because Sacred Kingfishers also occur in mangroves. 
Gordon's photo was taken from the Cairns mudflats. 
These birds build nests in tunnels excavated in termite 
mounds. After excavation, they leave the hole for a week 
so that the termites can repair the internal surface and 
close off the nest hole. 


The Forest Kingfisher does not occur in Victoria but is 
common from northern New South Wales to southern 


Queensland and New Guinea. The birds are often 
strikingly blue and white, although the colours vary 
between races. They have two white wing-spots, making 
them easy to identify in flight. In the male, the white collar 
extends around the back of the neck; in the female, the 
collar is incomplete. The two white dots on the foreheads 
of these birds are striking, and remind some observers of 
headlights. They nest in termite mounds and birds have 
been known to kill themselves when flying at the mounds 
to excavate burrows. Gordon showed a photo of a bird on 
the Mitchell Plateau. This discovery was a surprise 
because the birds aren't supposed to occur in the 
Kimberleys. The bird's colour was dark navy blue, like the 
race occurring in Arnhem Land and south-eastern New 
Guinea. 


The Buff-breasted Paradise-Kingfisher is one of Gordon's 
great disappointments, because he's never seen one of 
these beautiful birds. They occur along the north 
Queensland coast down to Cooktown, but they are 
migratory and only present during the wet season when 
access to that area is difficult. This is the only species of 
long-tailed kingfisher known to visit Australia. They are 
said to arrive suddenly, with none present one day, and 
birds everywhere, calling and forming territories the next. 
This species nests in holes in arboreal termite nests. 
Gordon is still hoping to see one. 


Red-backed Kingfishers can be seen in northern Victoria 
and occur in dry, lightly wooded habitats such as Hattah 
Lakes National Park. They occur through the inland into 
northern Australia and nest in holes in sandy banks. They 
can be easily identified by their streaked crowns and 
reddish brown rumps. Gordon was once fooled at Moolap 
Saltworks by some machinery which sounded uncannily 
like the birds' call. 


Only two true river kingfishers are found in Australia, the 
Azure and Little Kingfishers. Both are small, brightly 
coloured birds with striking blue backs. The Azure 
Kingfisher prefers heavily wooded streams, such as in the 
Otway Ranges and along the Gippsland coast. They are 
rather like the European Kingfisher in colour and shape. 
Often they are seen streaking along the streams in 
rainforest areas. Little Kingfishers are only found in 
northern Australia, They are tiny and quite difficult to see 
on the banks of rivers and lagoons. Gordon has 
photographed birds at Kakadu and the Cairns Botanic 
Gardens. This species is the smallest of the Australian 
Kingfishers and individuals are barely larger than 
sparrows. 


Gordon has seen a number of kingfishers in other parts of 
the world and showed photographs of a few, including the 
Spangled Kookaburra of New Guinea, the Pied Kingfisher 
of Africa and Asia, and the Grey-hooded Kingfisher of 
Africa. Kingfishers are closely related to bee-eaters and 
Gordon showed some photographs of various species of 
these colourful birds that he had come across during his 
Australian and overseas expeditions. 


Gordon's slides are always a delight to see and his 


amusing talk full of personal anecdotes and experiences 
was greatly appreciated by the audience. 
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Mid-week bird group excursion 
Long Forest, 23 November 2006 


hat a day we 

had: perfect 
weather, three 
contrasting areas to 
explore and our own 
expert guide. Marilyn 
Hewish, whose 
stamping ground is 
the Long Forest near 
Melton/Bacchus 
Marsh shared her 
special spots and 
joys most graciously. 


Fourteen of us 
gathered at Merrimu 
Reservoir, with its 
wide vistas. Here we 
had an overview of 
the Long Forest 
ridge rising up with 
close cover from the 
creeks on either 
side. This area is a 
bit of remnant mallee 
woodland on old shaley soils, which was not obliterated by 
the lava flows of the more recent geological past. Hence 
the mallee flora, and a bird list which is amazing—see 
Marilyn's newly published book The Birds of the Long 
Forest. (The book is published by the enterprising Friends 
of Long Forest, and will be in the GFNC Library by the 
time you read this, I'm sure.) This reserve has picnic and 
toilet facilities. 


GFNC members in the Long Forest 


At Merrimu we had clear but distant sightings of many 
water birds, including some Great Crested Grebes with 
their trade mark erect crests and skinny necks. We walked 





...Rosemary Turner 


native species. 
There was a nice 
collection of birds 

A there, but the most 
4 exciting were some 
Zebra Finches. A 

tm lucky few saw a 

a Diamond Firetail 
with them, all on the 
1 ground along the 

F| fenceline. 


=| We drove into Long 
S&a] Forest, (surprisingly 
dotted with acreage- 
type housing on the 
3 main road), and 

J entered the Nature 
=| Conservation 

= Reserve at the 
beginning of the 
Long Point Track. 
There is an 
information board 
with historical 
photos, map and natural history highlights. The walk goes 
along the ridge through very dry low mallee with equally 
dry understorey, then descends gradually to Coimadai 
Creek through changing habitat with some large eucalypts 
and softer understorey plants. The creek was not flowing, 
but there were still some pools fringed with reeds and 
flowering tea-trees, and a damper feel to the environment. 
A sole raptor, a Peregrine Falcon, floated lazily over us 
once so we had good views, and a great variety of bush 
birds were present. There were White-throated and Brown 
Treecreepers, Spotted and Striated Pardalotes and five 
different honeyeaters. The birds-of-the-day were the 


Photo: Rosemary Turner 


around the Reserve that has been planted with a variety of Golden and Rufous Whistlers. There were males, females 


Hans and Pat Streefkerk 


Photo: Rosemary Turner 
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and juveniles of each species in one small area, with the 


4 young the most interesting as we could compare them 
1 readily. The copper-coloured wing patches of the young 


Golden Whistler were clear, as were the strong striations 


S | on the breast of the juvenile Rufous Whistler. This one had 


a very pale bill—a sign, Marilyn told us, of quite a young 
bird. There are a couple of seats at strategic spots on the 


T] walk where we stopped for a break. 


| Our final stop was the beginning of the Happy Valley Track 
where there is another information board, and where we 
had lunch. Red Watilebirds were the only new birds for 
the day for me there but Marilyn heard Eastern Spinebills 
calling. This area looked different again with more open 


Thankyou to Polly and Marilyn for organising and leading 
such a memorable day. 


Eastern Rosella (LM) 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo (LP) 

Shining Bronze-Cuckoo (LP) 

White-throated Treecreeper (LP) 

Brown Treecreeper (LP) 

Superb Fairy-wren (LM, LP) 

Spotted Pardalote (LP, HV) 

Striated Pardalote: included 1 with red 
wing-spot, subspecies ornatus, 
at Long Point (LP, HV) 

White-browed Scrubwren (LP) 

Weebill (LP, HV) 

Yellow-rumped Thornbill (LM) 

Red Wattlebird (HV) 

Yellow-faced Honeyeater (LP) 

Yellow-tufted Honeyeater (LP) 

Brown-headed Honeyeater (LP) 

White-naped Honeyeater: adult fed a 
fledged young (LP) 

New Holland Honeyeater: included 1 
begging fledged young (LM) 

Eastern Spinebill (HV) 


Bird list for GFNC excursion 
Long Forest, 

23 November 2006 

LM, Lake Merrimu; LP, Long Point 
Track; HV, Happy Valley Track 


Black Swan (LM) 

Australian Shelduck (LM) 

Australian Wood Duck (LM) 

Pacific Black Duck (LM) 

Great Crested Grebe (LM) 

Great Cormorant (LM) 

Australian Pelican (LM) 

Peregrine Falcon: 1 soared overhead 
(LP) 

Eurasian Coot (LM) 

Crested Pigeon: 1 (LM) 

Galah (LM) 

Long-billed Corella (LM) 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo (LM) 

Purple-crowned Lorikeet (LM) 

Crimson Rosella (LP) 


Mammal Atlas report 


Scarlet Robin (LP) 

Eastern Yellow Robin (LP) 

Golden Whistler: family of male, 
female and 1 juvenile (LP) 

Rufous Whistler: family of male, 
female and 1 juvenile (LP) 

Grey Shrike-thrush (LP) 

Grey Fantail (LP) 

Australian Magpie (LM) 

Little Raven (LM, LP) 

Skylark (LM) 

House Sparrow (LM) 

Zebra Finch: about 8, including a 
black-billed juvenile (LM) 

Red-browed Finch (LP) 

Diamond Firetail: 1 (LM) 

European Goldfinch (LM) 

Mistletoebird (LP) 

Welcome Swallow (LM) 

Silvereye (LP) 


(50 species) 





... Trevor Pescott, Mammal Survey Group 


Mammal Atlas additions 


29.10.06 
12.11.06 
31.08.06 
13.11.06 
02.09.06 
12.11.06 
13.11.06 
07.11.06 
07.10.06 
18.08.06 


Koala 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo 
Eastern Grey Kangaroo 
Red-necked Wallaby 
Black Wallaby 

Black Wallaby 

Bush Rat 

Red Fox 

Brown Hare 

Brown Hare 


Thompson Track, Otways 


MOM-WNH--NDND — 


Observers: DHe Dean Hewish, MHe Marilyn Hewish, TPe Trevor Pescott. 


he sightings noted above provide two interesting 
aspects to the Mammal Atlas. 


The bushfire that ravaged much of the Brisbane Ranges 
must have decimated the populations of most of the 
mammal species in the burnt areas. A walk through 
Anakie Gorge on 6 April revealed the charred bodies of 
several Koalas, but also the footprints of both fox and 
wallaby in the ash beside a water-hole. 


On 29 October Marilyn and Dean Hewish watched a Koala 
walking up the slope half-way through the Anakie Gorge 
in severely burnt woodland, where there was little growth 
in the canopy but good regeneration from the base of the 
eucalypts. 


Leveret 


Black Wallabies are also recovering, and on 2 September 
Marilyn Hewish saw one feeding in burnt bushland along 
Lease Road, while on 12 November two were seen in the 
same area. 


Anakie Gorge, walking in regenerating woodland 
Thompson Track, Otways, a female with a joey 
Point Addis Road, hopped across the road 

Kent Road near Forrest, hopped into bush 
Lease Road, Brisbane Ranges 

Lease Road, Brisbane Ranges 


Modewarre, a juvenile female road-killed 
You Yangs Eastern Paddock, one chasing the other 
Avalon Airport access road, ran across together 








Photo: Trevor Pescott 


On a lighter note, spring is in the air, judging by the 
behavior of the local Brown Hares. There have been 


Continued on next page... 
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Photo: Trevor Pescoitt 


several reports of two animals, one following the other, 
suggesting that now is their preferred breeding time. Peter 
Menkhorst in Mammals of Victoria notes that 'births occur 
in all but the coldest months, with a peak between August 
and February.’ 


Although hares are not as numerous as their cousins the 
European Rabbit, they are capable of rapid reproduction 
under ideal conditions. Indeed the female hare is quite a 
remarkable creature when it comes the breeding. 
Gestation is 42—43 days, but she can become pregnant 
again two to three days before giving birth. This means 


that she can produce a litter of from two to five young 
every 40 days! 


Reference: 
Menkhorst, Peter W. (1995) Mammals of Victoria, OUP, 
Melb. 


Long Forest Postscript 

Although 10 hair funnels were left along Long Point Track 
(see the Geelong Naturalist November 2006) as part of 
our trapping work, for two weeks, nothing visited them 
except lots of ants. No mammal hairs were collected. 


Next trapping 

Although we have done some trapping in the Bambra area 
before with good results, and it will soon be possible to 
write-up the mammals of this area, we need data from just 
a few more places to complete the picture. So it is 
suggested we again visit the area again. 


Dates: Wednesday 13 December 2.00 pm to set the traps 


Thursday 14 December 8.00 am and 4.00 pm 
check traps 

Friday 15 December 8.00 am and 4.00 pm 
check traps 

Saturday 16 December 8.00 am collect traps 


Meeting place: Paddy Swamp Road at Wormbete East 
Road 

Please contact Trevor if you are able to assist. 

email ppescott@optusnet.com.au or ph. 5243 4368. 


Eastern Park and Botanic Gardens given heritage listing 


n 17 November the Heritage Council of Victoria 

delivered its decision on inclusion of Eastern Park and 
the GBG on the Victorian Heritage Register. The Council 
resolved to give these important local places protection under 
the Heritage Act 1995. 


This decision is an excellent outcome for the protection of 
urban open space in Geelong. The decision was made on the 
basis of cultural heritage significance and values, not simply 
in relation to urban parkland. The reasons for the decision lay 
in the ‘historical, scientific (botanical) and aesthetic values' of 
the site. Significantly, the Committee also resolved to treat 
Eastern Park and the GBG as a'single heritage place’. This 
place now sits alongside Eastern Beach as a State heritage 
site. 


It was also the culmination of some interesting events, 
including manoeuvring by the City of Greater Geelong over 
the listing and its timing. As part of the hearing process, | 
made written and oral submissions to the Committee on 
behalf of the GFNC. Other parties to make submissions were 
the Executive Director of Heritage Victoria, CoGG, the GEC, 
the Friends of Geelong Botanic Gardens, local MPs, and the 
Geelong Organic Gardeners. 


The hearing had been called at the request of CoGG, as the 
effective committee of management, who sought to have a 
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...Bruce Lindsay 


decision over heritage listing ‘deferred’. This odd approach 
meant that none of the parties were actually opposing 
registration. There was (and continues to be) strong 
speculation that CoGG took this approach in order to keep 
Eastern Park open to development, in particular of a 
convention centre, under the auspices of a Conservation 
Management Plan for the site. All other parties presenting 
oral submissions strongly supported heritage listing. 


Plant Group 
...Dick Southcombe 


Although few in number at our November meeting we had an 
enjoyable and interesting discussion regarding Comesperma 
calymega, Lindsaea linearis, Chameascilla corymbose, Cassytha 
glabella, C. pubescens, C. melantha, Pattersonia fragilis and 
Dillwynia cinerascens. 


At 4.00 pm on 12 December we will meet at the Beach Rd 
entrance to Edwards Point for a ramble through bay-side 
vegetation before a picnic tea near the entrance. These end-of- 
year functions have become something of a feast; the variety of 
morsels shared after the usual first course of 'dagwoods' are very 
tempting and often prepared by people considered novice 
kitchen-hands. 


Come and join us. 


Common Hover Fly Simosyrphus grandicornis, Syrphidae, Diptera 


Common Hover Fly - Simosyrphus grandicornis. 





Introduction 

A recent excursion, October 2006, to the Anglesea heath 
land, 38°21'S 144°11'E, revealed an enormous number of 
the Common Hover Fly Simosyrphus grandicornis to be 
present. Their habit of hovering for a few seconds, then 
instantaneously darting in any direction at high speed 
made them conspicuous. Occasionally they would rest on 
a flower to collect nectar. They will also feed on the 
honeydew produced by aphids (CSIRO 2006). The habit of 
feeding on nectar would make the Hover Fly an important 
pollination vector of the native flora within which they 
abound. They rarely are seen in the urban environment. 
Rarely do they fly at a greater height than plants of the 
heath land, which is about 0.5 metres. Although appearing 
to be wasp-like, they are completely harmless; they do not 
carry a sting. Their habit, when at rest, of rhythmically 
moving their abdomen up and down may engender the 
belief that they carry a wasp-like sting. 


The immature stage, in keeping with all members of the 
Order Diptera, is in the form of a grub or maggot, spending 
this stage in areas of moist decaying vegetation. The 
current decline in rainfall may have an influence on the 
reproductive success of this fly, which in turn could have 
repercussions on successful pollination of native flora. A 
‘double-edged sword' situation with regard to the 
ecological outcome of climate change! 


...Dave King 
kingdf@optusnet.com.au 
Description 
S. grandicornis, like all 
Diptera, has only one pair 
of wings, the rear wings 
having been replaced by 
small club-like processes 
called halteres (Gk. 
haltéres, weight), which in 
all probability serve as a 
means of balance and 
promoting the ability to 
perform rapid aerial 
manoeuvres. The wing 
venation is an important 
diagnostic feature of which 
the most important is the 
fact that no veins reach the 
posterior edge of the wing. 


Two proportionally large 
compound eyes have the 
configuration to view 
above and laterally. 
Between these eyes, 
dorsally, there are a group 
of three ocelli (L. ocellus, 
little eye), These probably 
only respond to light 
intensity (Chapman 1971). 
The antennae are 
relatively small, consisting 
of three segments the last 
of which is the larger and is bulbous. Arising from this 
segment is a bristle-like process known as an arista (L. 
arista, awn) which itself carries extremely small hairs. 
They are sensory processes used to detect nectar and 
probably air currents in order to hover effectively. The 
mouthparts, situated on the underside of the head, are 
configured for lapping liquid food, such as nectar. 


The most visual feature, which leads to the assumption of 
this fly being a wasp, is the abdomen dorsal pattern of 
black with prominent patches of brilliant yellow. Unlike the 
wasp, S. grandicornis has a dorso-ventrally compressed 
form. Legs have a tarsal formula of 4-4-3 and terminate in 
a pair of simple claws. Underneath each claw there is an 
arolium, which is a thin membranous pad. 


References 

Chapman R. F. (1971) The Insects — Structure and 
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Out and about 
Strategies for Survival 


he large Flying Duck Orchid Caleana major, like many 

of the terrestrial orchids, produces a new tuberoid 
each year, from which a new plant will grow. It is one of 
the 'upside down’ orchids, with its labellum on top and 
column beneath. To us, the flower may look like a cute 
little flying duck with a round head and wings, but to a 
male sawfly it looks (and probably smells) like a female fly 
and the insect is led astray and right into a trap. When he 
touches the orchid's labellum, wham, it closes down on 
him and he is imprisoned until he has collected the 
flower's pollen. If he visits another duck orchid, successful 
fertilisation will probably occur and the plant will set seed. 
This little orchid, however, has yet another means of 
survival. It can produce viable seed that has not been 
pollen-fertilised. Apomixus is the name for this strategy. A 
true virgin birth, you might say. 





Flying Duck Orchid Caleana major, Carlisle Heath 
Photo: Valda Dedman 


Some plants never set seed. The rare and vulnerable 
Anglesea Grevillea G. infecunda, as its name suggests, is 
infertile. Its pollen is sterile. One of the holly-leaf type of 
grevilleas that grow across Victoria from the Grampians 
eastwards, it now only occurs at Anglesea, where it grows 
from suckers in the wild. We saw it in the Community 
Garden established by Angair, using water collected from 
the roof of the adjacent building. 


When it comes to survival, the grasstrees Xanthorrhoea 
australis of the Brisbane Ranges must surely get a prize. 
After being burnt bare in the January fires, they nearly all 
put out new leaves almost immediately, and during spring 
they flowered spectacularly. In October | marvelled at 
great long yellow spikes thrusting skywards among the 
blackened trees with their fuzzy green branches. Some 
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bent crazily, some were triple spikes and all were 
absolutely covered with a dense mat of flowers. They were 
yellow with pollen, produced in enormous quantities. It was 
the day after | had seen flowering grasstree spikes of the 
same species at the Elizabeth St Flora Reserve at 
Anglesea, which had been ecologically burned earlier this 
year and the difference between the spikes at the two sites 
was striking. 





Common Hover Fly on Grasstree flowers, Anglesea 
October 2006 
Photo: Valda Dedman 
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Photo: Valda Dedman 


Xanthorrhoea flowers are arranged spirally on the spike 
and are bisexual, but the male parts of the flowers develop 
before the female ones, and what I was looking at in the 
Brisbane Ranges was a mass of anthers, so tightly packed 
that they twisted in all directions, with round yellow pollen 
grains scattered all over them. The Anglesea flowers had 
white stamens with golden tips and the separate flowers 
had space to grow. Some of the Anglesea flowers were 
still in bud but the flowers themselves were much larger 
than those of the Brisbane Ranges. Both were attended by 


the same species of hover flies, a benchmark for 
comparison of the size and abundance of the flowers (see 
photos). 


A xanthorrhoea in full flower can produce a great deal of 
nectar, attracting many insects and animals, which usually 
carry out pollination. Self-pollination is possible and | 
wonder if that will happen with the dense flower cover. An 
enormous number of seeds can be set, up to 7500 on one 
X. australis spike. Seed may not be shed for 16 months; 
meanwhile predation can be severe. Larvae of the moth 
Meyriccia (Hyaletis) latro can completely devastate a 
spike. They live communally in silken webs and bore holes 
in the seed heads. They are a favourite food of Yellow- 
tailed Black-Cockatoos, which can tear a spike apart. 


Grasstrees are utilised by a wide range of species— 
butterflies, ants, carpenter bees, pollen-feeding springtails 
(Collembola), spiders, beetles, ants—315 invertebrates in 
all. The hairy metallic blue Carpenter Bees excavate 
nesting chambers in the spikes. They lay an egg and leave 
a ball of pollen, or 'bee bread’ in individual brood cells. A 
wide range of birds and animals visit—honeyeaters and 
parrots, Sugar Gliders and Pygmy Possums. Feathertail 
Gliders feed and nest in the plants. Antechinus stuartii 
visit flowers and X. australis pollen has been found in their 
faeces. 


It will take months yet before the Brisbane Ranges trees 
look normal again. In dry October | saw few orchids, only 
the funereal black spent flowers of Pyrochis nigricans, 
sometimes called the Undertaker Orchid, and some 
spectacular flowering stems of the Tall Leek Orchid 
Prasophyllum elatum (another upside down orchid, with a 
frilly white labellum). But there were carpets of other 
flowers—white and gold with milkmaids and Button 
Everlastings, purple and blue with lilies and pincushions, 
and drifts of bluebells, most with wide-open bright blue 
faces, but many hanging as pale blue bells, the first time 
for me they have lived up to their name. 


During the summer months Cinnamon Bells will be 
flowering in the Otways. There are three Victorian species 
of Gastrodia, sometimes also known as Potato Orchids 
because of their large starchy tubers, which were eaten by 
the aborigines. The tubers, if left, enlarge every year. 
Tubers of G. elata, fresh or dried, are widely sold in Asia 
as herbal medicine for just about every possible ill. 


Gastrodia plants are leafless and rootless and have very 
little chlorophyll in their stems and rely on soil fungi and 
rotting wood for nourishment. Look for them in deep leaf 
litter, often at the base of Mountain Ash trees. Gastrodia 
means 'pot-bellied' but doesn't really describe the bell-like 
brown flowers with their cinnamon perfume. 


The more common Otway one, G. sesamoides, is self- 
pollinating. G. procera, a taller plant, with up to 75 flowers 
in its always upright stem, was split off as a separate 
species in 1991 by Geoff Carr. This orchid, like many 
others in its family, indulges in food mimicry. As well as 
normal pollen arranged in pollen packages, the 'pollinia’, at 
the top of its column, it produces a starchy pseudo-pollen 
on its labellum. On warm days native Exoneura bees 
seeking pollen to feed their developing young are lured by 
the spicy perfume into the bell where the labellum and 
column are hidden. The bees enter the flower from the top, 
and land on the labellum where they feed on the sweet 
starchy grains found on the calli. They move deeper into 
the flower, collecting more false pollen to take home 
between the hairs of their hind legs, while the bright 
orange real orchid pollinating material is glued firmly to 
their thorax as they turn round to get out of the bell-shaped 
flower. For the orchid it is an economical reward to the 
bee, which doesn't need any plant genetic material for its 
offspring, but it is not known for certain if pseudo-pollen is 
as acceptable to bee larvae as 'regular' pollen that the 
bees also collect from other plants. True gastrodia pollen 
contains no starch. The flowers produce no nectar. 


The beautiful and fascinating orchids are masters of 
deception when it comes to attracting pollinators and may 
or may not reward them. 
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A ‘soft’ news story 


hat do shells, boronia and hand cream have in 

common? All are connected by a latin word—mollis 
meaning soft. The word has been adopted in a number of 
ways in our language. 


Mollusc applies to soft-bodied animals that produce an 
external skeleton we call a shell; an emollient is a cream 
that softens and makes supple; to mollify means to soften 
in temper, pacify or appease; mollisol soils is a 
classification of soil in the US describing the highly arable 
dark surface layer containing organic matter. 


...Lorraine Phelan 


The latin word has also been applied to a number of 
Australian flora and fauna. For example: 


Scuttelaria mollis Soft Skullcap, Boronia mollis Soft 
Boronia, Pterodroma mollis Soft-plumaged Petrel, Ptilotus 
mollis, Persoonia mollis, Grevillea mollis, Weymouthia 
mollis Moss, Ernobius mollis Bark Borer Beetle, Poa 
mollis, Austrostipa mollis, Polyscias mollis, Pultenaea 
mollis, and Marianthus mollis. 


So presumably there is something soft in all of the above. 
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The strange things that naturalists do! 


needed to do a vegetation survey of about getting wet. Trevor gave me a 
Reedy Lake with Trevor Pescott, for strange look. 
an article on the lake's birds for the 
Geelong Bird Report. The only day we 
were both free was on Wednesday 
15 November. This was the coldest 
November day for 12 years. 


At Moolap Station Road, we sloshed 


The rain held off for a short time while 
we examined the plants. Then Trevor 
looked south-west. A jet-black cloud 
was looming. We were of course at 
our maximum distance from the car. 
We made a run for it. It isn't possible 
to hurry through calf-deep water 
without getting water in your rubber 
boots. We tumbled into the car as a 
hailstorm hit. Hail fell as we drove to 
Whitehorse Road. 


It had been raining hard. To get to 
open water at Woods Road, we had to 
push through tall banks of reeds. As 
we brushed against them, they 
emptied buckets of water over us with 
every step. Open water offered some 
relief, but then rain started to sprinkle, 
then fall, then pour down. | looked at 
Trevor. He looked at me. We turned 
back towards the car. Back through 
the reeds and another soaking, then 
just as we got to the car it stopped 
raining. | suggested to Trevor that in 
these circumstances, it's best to let 
yourself get saturated straight away, 
and then you can stop being anxious 


At Whitehorse and O'Halloran Roads, 
there was a break in the rain but an 
icy gale was blasting across the 
lakeshore and there was no shelter. 
Trevor's four-wheel drive was making 
heavy weather of the muddy tracks, 
and the black Reedy Lake mud with 


out through the water to the reedbeds. 


...Marilyn Hewish 


that very distinctive smell was building 
up under (and sometimes inside) our 
boots. With every rainstorm, it got 
more slippery and we were very 
careful not to fall into the quagmire. 
That would have been the last straw. 


At Fitzgerald Road, conditions were 
not so bad, but our resistance was 
fading. With the rain falling from 
above, the cascades from the reeds, 
and the swamp rising from below, we 
were well and truly wet. We got 
through our work as quickly as we 
could and retreated to Trevor's house 
for hot drinks. 


| thought Trevor might never speak to 
me again, but he later wrote in an 
email, 'Despite the rough weather, | 
enjoyed splashing around in the 
shallows’. This proves that naturalists 
are very strange, because | enjoyed it 
too. 


Bird observations November 2006 


S ome people travel to the continental shelf to see pelagic 
species, but Rob McKenzie noted some interesting birds 
closer to our shores in Corio Bay. Both Fluttering and Huttons 


Group 


... Barry Lingham 


Schat; VWD, Valda Dedman; VWSG, Victorian Wader Studies 


Shearwaters were present earlier in the month. Unusual waders 
seen in the last month include a Whimbrel at Swan Island and a 
Wood Sandpiper at Lake Colac. Pacific Golden Plovers have 
returned and it is pleasing to note that the Hooded Plovers are 
trying to nest (unsuccessfully so far). 


Thanks to all those observers who have recorded nesting 
species. Bryant Attwood has been carefully observing many 
nesting birds in the urban Geelong area and his records provide 
important information about the timing, location and success of 
the nesting attempts. 


Every few years, we get an influx of White-browed 
Woodswallows into the region and this year they have been 
noted in large numbers in the Brisbane Ranges and also at 
Bannockburn Bush (per Kay Campbell). They show signs of 
breeding. There was also a White-bellied Cuckoo-shrike at 
Bannockburn. These birds may be signalling the start of visits by 
other dryland birds as the drought continues into the summer. It 
will be interesting to check what birds are seen during the 
Challenge Bird Count. 


The following observations are a selection of those submitted. All 


records will be published in the annual Geelong Bird Report. 


Observers: AW, Alison Watson; BAt, Bryant Attwood; BCI, 
Bretan Cliffoed; BL, Barry Lingham; CHa, Cathy Hawes; DHe, 
Dean Hewish; DR, David Rantall; GFNC, Geelong Field 
Naturalists Club; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; JHe, Joanne Heattlie; 
JN, John Newman; KDo, Keith Dowell; LPh, Lorraine Phelan; 
MAC, Margaret Cameron; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; PW, Philip 
Watson; RMc, Rob Mackenzie; TFI, Tom Fletcher; TSC, Ton 
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[Note: Rob Ganly's record of a nesting Striated Pardalote in 
Geelong Naturalist Vol. 42 No. 7 is a typing error. It should read 
Striated Fieldwren. Entirely my fault. Editor] 





This young mapie in Point Lonsdale is attracting some 
attention from local residents because of its unusual brown 


colouring. Photo: lan Duncan 


Species 
Freckled Duck 
Australian Wood Duck 


Chestnut Teal 
Little Penguin 


Fluttering Shearwater Present 


Hutton's Shearwater Present 


Black-faced Cormorant 


Little Egret 
White-necked Heron 
Nankeen Night Heron 


Royal Spoonbill 


Yellow-billed Spoonbill 12 
Wedge-tailed Eagle Present 
Brown Falcon 
Peregrine Falcon 
Brolga 

Baillon's Crake 
Latham's Snipe 
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— 
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Whimbrel 

Wood Sandpiper 
Black-winged Stilt 
Red-necked Avocet 
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Pacific Golden Plover 


Hooded Plover 


Arctic Jaeger 
Whiskered Tern 
Pallid Cuckoo 


—_— h < a N 


00+ 
resent 


Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Powerful Owl 


Tawny Frogmouth 


Sacred Kingfisher Present 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 
White-plumed Honeyeater 

New Holland Honeyeater 

Grey Shrike-thrush 

Satin Flycatcher 

White-bellied Cuckoo-shrike 
White-winged Triller 

Olive-backed Oriole 


Masked Woodswallow Present 


White-browed Woodswallow Present 


33+ 
Dusky Woodswallow 


Singing Bushlark 


Zebra Finch 


Brown Songlark 


10/11 
19/11 
Oct-Nov 


10/11 


12/11 
11/11 
9/11 
5/11 
18/10 
11/11 
12/11 
18/10 
28/10 
1/11 
9/11 
13/11 
4/11 
19/11 
9/11 
16/11 
19/11 


5/11 


14/9 
5/11 
12/11 


10/11 
5/11 
31/10 
5/11 
7/11 
28/10 
2/9 


19/10 


31/10 
19/11 
5/10 
4/11 
15/11 
23/10 
7/11 
7/11 
29/9 
20/10 
27/10 
31/10 
25/11 
20/10 


20/10- 
29/10 
19/11 


30/10 
14/11 
12/11 


22/11 


29/10 
12/11 


Comments 

Lake Lorne, Drysdale 

Drysdale, 2 adults with 8 small ducklings at Lake Lorne and 10 at 
McLeods Waterholes. 

Deakin University, Waurn Ponds 

Balyang Sanctuary, an adult with 5 tiny ducklings. 


Corio Bay, about 1 km off Clifton Springs—one seen on water, the 
other 'yapping'. 

Corio Bay, in mixed flocks with Huttons Shearwater about 1 km off 
Clifton Springs. About 15 in total. 

Corio Bay, in mixed flocks with Fluttering Shearwater about 1 km off 
Clifton Springs. About 15 in total. 

Corio Bay, about 1 km off Clifton Springs. Flew from E to land on pylon 
near the boat. 

Geelong Grammar School. Three present 11/11. 

Durdidwarrah South Reservoir 

Queens Park Golf Course. A small number perched in pine trees each 
morning. On 28/9 two discarded egg shells found under trees. One 
dead, well-developed young bird on ground beneath tree on 23/10. 
Lake Lorne, Drysdale 


Balyang Sanctuary, serious nest building has commenced. 
Lake Connewarre 

Lake Connewarre E, a young bird on edge of nest. 

Mount Moriac, spent 20 minutes 'bathing' in ash. 

Aireys Inlet. A female feeding 3 fluffy chicks on 22/10. 
Hospital Swamp, wading. 

Aireys Inlet, Allen Noble Wetlands. 

Jerringot. Also 23/10. 

Balyang Sanctuary, along N end of lake. Also present 15/11. 
Lake Lorne, Drysdale 

Drysdale, on muddy W shore of Lake Lorne. 

St Augustines Lake, Highton 

Swan Island, roosting with Greenshanks. 

Lake Colac, with Sharp-tailed Sandpipers 

Lake Lorne, Drysdale 

Moolap saltworks 

Durdidwarrah South Reservoir Reservoir 


The Bluff, Barwon Heads, at edge of exposed rocks on very low tide. 
Many had partial breeding plumage. 

Point Roadknight. Two eggs in nest on 22/10. 

Barwon Heads, near The Bluff. 

Lake Victoria, resting on a rock platform. 


Corio Bay, a dark phase bird about 1 km off Clifton Springs. 
Considines Rd, Moriac, flying low over crops at 0820. 
Stony Creek, Brisbane Ranges 

Mount Moriac, perched on roadside fence post. 
Anakie—Ballan Rd 

Balyang Sanctuary, on power lines. 

Aireys Inlet, in old eucalypt. 


Bellorae, hunting moths at front windows. 


Stony Creek, Brisbane Ranges 

Durdidwarrah South Reservoir 

Clifton Springs 

Buckley Falls Park, sitting on nest. 

Highton, and 3 chicks in a nest in Stag Horn Fern. 
Jerringot, calling strongly. Rarely seen here. 
Anglesea, Cecil Track off Gum Flat Rd. 


Bannockburn 

Bellbrae 

Barwon River, Belmont, calling loudly. 
Drysdale. Still present 9/11. 

Stony Creek, Brisbane Ranges 
Kingston Park, Ocean Grove 
Butchers Rd, Brisbane Ranges 


Brisbane Ranges, regularly overhead, Butchers Rd, Geebung Track, 
Durdidwarrah Rd. At Durdidwarrah Rd, 15—20 in burnt woodland on 
23/10 & 29/10. 

Near Durdidwarrah South Reservoir 


Buckley Falls Park, nesting. 
Leopold, copulating. 
Live Bomb Range R, N of Little River 


Lake Merrimu, 3 in bush in picnic ground and 4—5 along fenceline next 
to paddock. 

Bacchus Marsh-—Balliang Rd, N of Davis Rd, a male on a fence-post. 
Live Bomb Range Rd, N of Little River, heard. 





Observers 
RMc 
RMc 


LPh 
BAt 


RMc 
RMc 
RMc 
RMc 
BAt 


TSc 
BAt 


BCI, VWWSG 
GFNC 

RMc 

GMc 

TSc 


MHe, DHe 
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Plant Group picnic tea 
Edwards Point 


12 December 2006 


Meet: Beach Rd entrance to Edwards Point Wildlife 
Reserve 

Time: 4.00 pm 

Bring: picnic tea, and some sweet nibbles to share 

See p. 10 for more details. 


Contact: Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion 


Thursday 25 January 2007 


Nortons Road, Bellbrae 


Leader: Kay Campbell 


A quiet, tree-lined country road with a surprising number 
of bird species. 


Meet: 8.30 am at Waurn Ponds Shopping Centre 
carpark, Pioneer Road boundary, up from the 
service station, OR, 8.45 am in Hendy Main Road 
near the Anglesea Road corner (6 km past 
Freshwater Creek), Melway Key Map 15, A19. 

Bring: Morning tea 

Finish: About 12 midday 


Enquiries: Kay 5243 3311 or Polly 5244 0182 


Eco book group 
Tuesday 30 January 2007 


The Still-burning Bush Stephen Pyne 
Pyne has written about the impact of fire in Australia now 
and in the past, and the future of the uniquely Australian 
tradition of controlled burning. 


Buy or borrow the book ($22 rrp) and come and join in 
the discussion. 


Botanic Gardens meeting room, 7.30 pm 
Contact: Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
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Excursion 
Saturday 13 January 2007 


Upstream from Queens Park bridge 
and return 


Leader: Bryant Attwood 
Mostly sealed and level pathway 


Meet: 9.00 am Queens Park bridge (Golf Course side, 
near toilets) (Melway 451 D4) 


Finish: About 12.30 pm 


Enquiries: Bryant 5243 8858 


Baw Baw Campout 


25-29 January 2007 
More details on p. 5 


Contact: Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 


For your 2007 diary 


CCMA projects 
13 February 2007 


Chris Pitfield, CCMA's Biodiversity Coordinator, is keen 
to raise awareness across wider Geelong of three related 
CCMA projects—Corangamite EVC Guide, Corangamite 
Bird Watch and Corangamite Living Landscapes. 


The committee has arranged for Chris (who was a junior 
member of our club) to discuss these projects at a 
special open meeting at the Geelong Botanic Gardens 


meeting room on Tuesday 13 February 2007 at 7.30 pm. 


We look forward to your company. Please bring a friend. 


Canoe trip 


Please contact Barry Lingham (5255 4291) if you are 
interested in the 18 February 2007 canoe trip along the 
Barwon river. He needs to confirm numbers and book 
canoes. Paddling will be at a modest pace for several 
hours, so a certain level of fitness is needed. 


Cost will be approx $10.00 per person for canoe hire. 
More details in February Naturalist. 








GFNC COMMITTEE 2006-2007 





President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 
Vice-President Vacant 
Immediate Past President Vacant 
Secretary Neil McInnes 0408 102 802 neil.mcinnes@ozemail.com.au 
Treasurer Diana Primrose 5250 1811 primrose@sunet.com.au 
Minute Secretary Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 
Committee Member Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
s £ Bretan Clifford 5222 1249 bretan@bigpond.net.au 
“ 1 Peter Williams 5221 3503 peter.w@wesinet.com.au 
i Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
s " Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
E " Hans Streefkerk 5264 5235 streef@bemail.com.au 
i i Tim Billington 5221 1169 tbil@gotalk.net.au 
SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 
Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Biodiversity Group (in recess) Claire Greenwell 5243 7047 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Acting Librarian Heather Cameron 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Peter Williams 5221 3503 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 








Coming events 


DECEMBER 2006 JANUARY 2007 

3 Challenge Bird Count TBA Summer Wader Count 

5 General Meeting: Members Night Saturday Half-day Excursion: Upstream from Queens 

12 Plant Group Excursion: picnic tea Park bridge & return. Leader: Bryant Attwood 
Bird Group: My Favourite Spots—Bird Group members 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion—Nortons Rd, Bellbrae 
Club Campout: Mt Baw Baw. Leaders: Peter & Kathie 
Strickland 
Eco Book Group— The Still-burning Bush, Stephen 
Pyne 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 29 January, 2006. 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
5 James Cook Dve Wandana Heights, 3216 —OR—e-mail: |lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
For further details phone Lorraine Phelan: 5243 0636 


The latest editions of the following references are recommended: 


Birds: Christidis, L. & Boles, W. (1994) The Taxonomy and Species of Birds of Australia and its Territories, Royal 
Ornithologist Union Monograph 2, RAOU, Melbourne. 

Invertebrates: CSIRO (1991) The Insects of Australia: A Textbook for Students & Research Workers, Vol 1 & 2, MUP, 
Melbourne. 

Mammals: Menkhorst, P.W. (ed.) (1995) A Field Guide to the Mammals of Australia, Oxford University Press, South 
Melbourne. 

Plants: Ross, J.H. & Walsh, N.G. (eds) (2003) A Census of the Vascular Plants of Victoria, Royal Botanic Gardens of 
Victoria, Melbourne. 

Reptiles and Amphibians: Cogger, H. (1992) Reptiles and Amphibians of Australia, Reed Books, Chatswood, NSW. 


DISCLAIMER Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Geelong Botanic Gardens Friends Room. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and 
The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. 
that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. [Melway Map 452 G4] 
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